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ARCHITECTURE: NOTES AND EXAMPlej 


Intpoduetion. 

In this section it is proposed to deal with the 
artistic part of Building Construction, and the 
notes and examples given are classified so as 
to extend—as far as possible chronologically— 
from the earliest times to the present day. In 
many cases the notes take the form of model 
solutions to examination questions. 

Short Sketch of Greek Architecture. 

Greek architecture may be divided into three 
periods : its archaic state, its perfected con¬ 
dition, and its decadence. The first period 
owes its development to the earliest settlers in 
Greece, who were in course of time displaced 
by other migi-ations from the East. The first 
period, the archaic, cktes flsqm ^he twelfth 
century B.c. The secomd period,'Trb'mr 450 b.c. 
to 300 B.C., is the great temple-building period 
in Greece and also some of her colonies, as 
Sicily and the Archipelago. During the last- 
mentioned period some of the finest works of 
Greek art, sculpture, and painting were exe¬ 
cuted. After this period there was a long 
lapse, and then Greece came under the domi¬ 
nation of the Romans. The Romans built 
other temples in the conquered lands, but they 
transported her chief treasures to Rome. The 
period of decadence then seemed to begin. The 
earliest example of a temple of the archaic 
order is the Doric Temple of Corinth, of which 
only a few columns remain. It is supposed 
that the Egyptian temple formed the model 
from which all other structures borrowed their 
leading features. The Egyptian temples were 
enclosed with lofty walls, but the Greek temple 
was to be seen from all sides, and appeared iso¬ 
lated. To give the front of the temple a better 
appearance, or to afford protection to the paint¬ 
ings, by prolonging the side walls and providing 
two columns to carry the entablature, a porch 
would be formed. This gave the temple a bold 
appearance, and many temples were found to 


be built in this wav 
columns would be placed 
occasionally a temple with Z 
would be found. The tem??“'Uw' 
base consisting of three step® 
ing to the size of the temnlp^f’ 

or more. The plant oTtt’s 

the simplest and most elemeS>i 
The roof was constructed of timl 
covering of Parian marble, in imS ’ 
The columns taper upwards withaslkhf 
instead of being straight. 

Four Periods of Greek Arehiteet% 
First Period.-Cyclopean, Early Doriu^ 
Ionic, 1184 B.o. to time of Solon. Example- 
Rums in %eece, Italy, Sardinia; treasiii 
house of Atreus at Mycenae; templeat Corinth; 
temples of Here" and Olympia at Samos. 

Second Period.—Extends from 600B.c.totk 
time of Pericles, who died b.c. 429. Examples: 
Temples of Olympic Zeus at Athens aid 
Apollos at Delphi, both Doric; Templeol 
Diana at Ephesus, Ionic ; temples at SyracEe, 
Selinus, Agrigentum, and Egesta, all in Sicily; 
Temple at Paestura, 500 b.o. ; Temple c 
Minerva at Egina, 479 b.c., all Dorian, no ow 
building of this period having existed 
present day. , j 

Third Period.-Extends 
Pericles to that of ii., AtbeiR 

B.C. 323). Examples : Temple of 
or the Parthenon, on the ‘ tM'*® 
gate called Propylsea, both at 
a't Eleusis, Rhamnos, Sen ion, « ^ 

(mostly Doric) ; th® triple tenapk® 

(in the Ionic style) ; 
in Arcadia (Doric, Ionic, an Alej. 

all introduced); Temple of 

Tagea (Doric, Ionic, and , jj^ot ; 
Scopas the Athenian was a . 

monument of Lysicratea a . tbeP*' 

Fourth Period.-Extends fm® 



Great to 160 A.i>. Examples : 
.i.teo'’®'' . ®no Didymmus at Miletus, Temple 
pe of at Kome, theatre at Jassus. 


ThT/ooS Thuge'mas^"®'''* “ Cy'''>Pean 

stator at nu..-, - gether without mortar and „ “‘f ® ‘a- 

0'^“'’ „ Architecture • Vp ^‘''i<‘ed 

Cyclopean Architect '’oalders in their natnlli^r™""’ “"•'o'™ 

iLt examples of Grecian architec- another, and the int^ on 

...earliest smaller stone, up 

' ' tiigantic polygonal blocks 


The remains of the circular 
tare a*"® 



Fig. 1888 . 







































































































































506 BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

of stone, the corners of which fit accurately and that he built 
into one another. (3) Large regular blocks of on a spot sacred t^ y 
equal height, approximately squared, and Argos, 1,200 vear*?*^ 



what we should now call heavy ashlar 


existing specimen of 
order is that at Corinth, tl'>t 


\ ‘''“III), 


'•0- The ""»t 


ABCHITECTURE: NOTES AND EXAMPLES. 

Egiziaca, is one of the 


Rome. It is tetrastyle, 
or “pseudo- 


f Santa- 

Vitruvius termed it; date about 
of Concord in Rome is 

140 onecim®'"' 
aootl‘®LlLin^ of Temples. 
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SECTION 'I ; Jl'l Tt-Tff ELEVATION 

Fig. 1901 Fig. 1905. 

Figs. 1899 and 1900.—Doric Column with Part of Architrave and ^^eze. 
Fig. 1902.—Ionic Column. Figs. 1903 to 1906.—Greek Doric Entablature. 

Roman Doric Entablature. 


The First Grecian Doric Temple. 

It is still a matter of conjecture in what city 
the first Grecian Doric temple was erected ; 
hut Vitruvius states that Dorus, the son of 
Helen, reigned over Achaia and Peloponnesus, 


of Athene, of which there 


columns left standing^ „^nportio^®‘ 


p?:;: Th^-:;rionic design, 

- - . of Temples.— The arrangement 
The gives the key to the planning, 

jftbeco^. applied to 

In antis ^ 

4ere ' 




temple 
continued beyond the 


’ nd the columns placed between 
front vvhere the front is terminated 

jisFig-1»® ’ .1 stersarid the columns are placed 
by Figs. 1888 and 1889. “ Prostyle ” 

between, arrangement of the 

•''.^^^fand consists in advancing the pedi- 
Tin front of the main building, the pedi- 

and entablature being carried on a row of 
S the e-^s, as in Fig. 1890 ; or 

hen the columns are advanced in front of the 
^tfs as Fig. 1891. “Pseudo-dipteral” is as 
^dipteral or with double row of columns on 
each flank, whereas there is only a single row 5 
of columns on each flank, giving more space 
within the colonnades than the dipteral. There 
is a double row of columns in front, and the 
others are placed the same distance from the 
cella as the outer row, and therefore give a 
pseudo or false appearance, as Figs. 1892 and 
1893. “Hypaethral” is applied to those temples 
having the cella or naos partially or wholly 
open to the sky. 


and bottom diameter of i 
a semicircle on the bottom^° 'T”’ 
portion on each side 
top diameter into any numW f 
then dividing the height into th^ 
of equal parts, and Drni...r’ “ “-"“o ““fiber 
from the dWsions on tU 

equal parts makint^ f ^oto seven 

dimension ’as the third 




djti 


bold design of 

of building IS about 6. 

of Fortuna Viiihs, now 


Entasis of a Column. 

The entasis of a column is the swelling of the 
^ameter beyond the outline which would be 
ormed by a straight taper. “ Some authorities 
! ® it consist in preserving the cylinder of a 
heiwT one-quarter or one-third the 

thpnf.^'^ below, diminishing 

loUowiT ^ 

iQ bullr f make the column increase 

®®^enth<i three- 

'» mann ^ ^ diminish in the 

makin^^ fT i^ernaining four-sevenths, 

i*’'iddle.” ^ j. greater diameter near the 
^Wtdimjnj^^^ . to another account, “the 
tiase or Tf ^ slightly curved line from 
/Potrachelin^ diameter, upwards to the 
L^'thirds tn f it at that place from 

r’’ of the diameter at 

^iied by sftff ^ ^^tline of the entasis was 
®^tiugoff the height and the top 



____ _ j 

. .. 3 4 5 6 C 

Fig. 1908.— Setting out Ionic Volute. 

(see Fig. 1895). The swelling of the column 
makes it look as if actually supporting 
the load on top and swelling under the 
pressure as wrought iron does in compression. 
It also prevents the sides of the shaft from 
looking hollow. Th« taper increase the effect 
of height by the appearance of dimimahed size 
due to distance, and a larger diameter at the 
bottom is scientifically accurate to compensate 
for the weight of the column itself. 

Grecian Doric Columns and Entablature. 

Entablature in Greek and 

p^ts of fnUer above the column. It issnb- 
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£c/?/nus 

Corona 


frieze 




Fig.l910.-I0“» 


order- 



ARCHITECTURE: NOTES AND EXAMPLES 


Height of 
entablature 
IS to 


juuica — o 

Omin. 

:n. y = 
nm. J 


4 modules 


three parts, the architrave resting 
- the column, the frieze or flat 
"ring the architrave from the 
Hd^ovms the outer group. Accord- 
the proportions of the columns 
Lto e of the Greek Doric order in 

,od /minutes (a module being the semi- 

j,(k1*s““,“ luron at base, and a minute the 
''•“•If of a module) are as follows 

column = 16 modules = 8 diameters. 

° ^ architrave, 30 E 

frieze, 45 min. 
cornice, 45 min. 

other authorities, the column is 
8 to 12 modules high, the capital and 
occupying two of these; and the 
“Sure 3J to 4 modules high, of which 
®“Lrave occupies two-fifths, frieze two-tifths, 
aTd cornice one-fifth (Figs. 1896 to 1898). The 
diameter of a Doric column being taken as 4 ft., 
Figs. 1899 and 1900 represent section and eleva¬ 
tion, the latter showing Greek treatment of 
architrave and frieze. The distinctive features 
of Doric columns are : —Plain square abacus, 
saucer capital or quirked ovolo, neckings or 
grooves at top of shaft, twenty flat flutes 
worked to sharp arris. No base. Column 
5 to 61 diameters long (see Fig. 1901). The 
distinctive features of Ionic columns are : — 
Small ornamented abacus. Capital with large 
volutes at sides or angles, with egg-and-dart 
moulding, torus moulding separating shaft 
horn capital, twenty-four semicircular flutes 
wth fillet between; base consisting of two 
fill? separated by scotia and two 

^ diameters long (see 
tahlntn ’ features of the Doric en- 

sinj^l n®, •““(1) Architrave quite plain, 

ornamented by 
^'^een witli sculptured metopes be- 

^^allow dent? ’ -.ll Projecting cornice of 
Greek on under side. 

1?>5, the lat/^^ entablature, see Figs. 1903 to 
Ionian Parthenon. 

JsySeePigg Theatre of Mar- 


Figs. 1901 and 
1 memory sketches. 


t ^erigen, **''^**^ Outside Greece. 

temple of Concord, the 
temple of Jupiter ; at 




mric 
^ce, the 


CymaCium^ 

MoQ'iHions ^ 
DenCiJs' 


frieze Sculptured 


Architrave 

Vo/uCes 
Upper Leaves 
Lower Leaves 



Scotia 
Plinth { 


S) Torus 
■iTorus 


Fig. 1911.— Composite Order. 


Base Shaft Capita/ 
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jutitiiy 
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Fig. 1925. 

^]T‘ ^ 1923. „ and Entablature from 

Monument of Lysicrates. Fig. 191 • pj_g ^^922 to 1926.—® 
Figs. 1920 and I921.-Qreek Ionic Examples. Figs. 


.f Ly'steratW: Fig. 19l9.-CapM ““ 

0 and 1921. — Greek Ionic Examples. S 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Paestum, three Grecian Doric temples, one 
hypjfithral, one enneastyle, one hexastyle; 
at Syracuse, the Grecian Doric temple of 
jVlinerva ; at Silenus, the temple of Jupiter in 
Grecian Doric hyp^thral octastyle, and a 
smaller temple in Grecian Doric hexastyle: 
these places are all in Sicily. In Asia Minor 
there were—at Miletus, the Ionic temple of 
Apollo Didymseus; at Teos, the Ionic temple 
of Bacchus ; at Priene, the Ionic temple of 
Minerva Polias; at Samos, the temple of Juno; 
at ^gesta, a Doric temple; at .^Egina, the 
Doric temple of Jupiter Panhellenius. Accord¬ 
ing to the Earl of Aberdeen (“Principles of 
Beauty in Grecian Architecture ”)j the temple 
of Minerva at Tegea was rebuilt by the famous 
Scopas of Paros in the concluding years of the. 
Peloponnesian war, on the site of an older 
temple which was burnt down in the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad. This later temple was the 



/ K 
/ '' 

L'' 

A \ 

A M 

\ 

'xll ^'1 

^*7 / 

/5 / 


Fig. 1926.—Caryatide 
Figure. 


Fig. 1926a,—Eye of 
Ionic Volute. 


largest, and, according to Pausanias, the most 
beautiful building in the Peloponnesus. It 
was an hypaethral edifice—that is, with the 
interior open to the sky. The interior of the 
cell was adorned with two rows of Ionic 
columns surmounted by others of the Corin¬ 
thian order, being the first examples of the 
style in Greece mentioned by any writer. 
The peristyle was Doric, although Pausanias 
reverses the position of the Doric and the 
Ionic columns. A few shattered fragments 
constitute the only remains of this once 
magnificent structure; but as the situation is 
precisely ascertained, the whole plan might be 
easily restored. 

Constpuction of Ionic Volute. 

Fig. 1908, p. 507, shows an Ionic volute. To 
construct it, divide the height a b into eight 
equal parts, and number as shown in Fig. 1908 


Draw horizontal centre 1 !„ 

seven similar parts on W 1 . 

vertical centre line through . 

spiral IS set ofif as shown ir, i^' The‘S 

one part in diameter. Com? 1926. 

from point 1 , and dmw 

then from point 2 reducing ij? 

from last portion, and so o^ p 

spiral, work backwards from\hll“'“ N 

line commences, taking the cent? ! 'i®* 

the distance from 8 to 12 as show”?'''"*!! 

marks on Fig. 1926a; conCe S 

one-fourth 7 to 11 , and so on “"'"it 







1 ^ 
m 1 

; 1 

liii 








Fig. 1927. 



Fig. 1928. 

Figs. 1927 and 1928 .—Sections of Greeks 
Tiling. 

Five Orders of Architecture.^^^ ^ 
What are known as the 
architecture comprise the ^ jJe {U 

the Ionic (Fig. 1910). Cori“- 

1911), the Tuscan (Fig. 1912 ), and ‘M 
thian (Fig. 191.3). 

Three Examples of Greek 
The best three examples of 550 ), ll 
are;-The temple at Corinth ^ 55 ,,# 

temple of Theseus at Athen 


.f Athens (n.c. 438). The height of Portico of the Agora at Atn 
„,rtl,eoon a* * „f the Parthenon is 11 mo- of ApoUo in Delos® 

^leof ‘I*® ®" -18 ft. 8-8 in.)! the entablature, and Concord at Aerimm*’ “ 



Fig. 1929.— Acanthus Leaf. 


of ^ Ti • 

of general varies from 4 to 

Qfher n • tliameters (8 to 13 modules). 
at^A+i ^re :—Temple of Mi- 

temple of Jupiter Nemseus 
22 * Corinth, the Propylasa and 


Choragie Monument of Lyslcrates. 
mSt beauthul fragments of anti<,uity existing. 
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Fig. 1930.—Acanthus Leaf. 


Fig. 1932.—Roman Corinthian Capiljj. i 


E|___ r f — 

/ 

L. , \ h- 

-. - -. 

_1 1 1-1 /— 

^ 


FROM TEMPLE OF 
JUPITER STATOR 



Fig. 1934.—Roman Doric Order 


ARCHITECTURE: NOTES AND EXAMPLES 

be close enough"^ '"PPer 

shadows m the spaces betwee'n the 


, -^ht 13 but 34 ft., and its diameter sraaU, owing to tl,„. i 
’freo>« '’I* 1 f architecture Su-"* *>««») style 

."“"‘The^s -ough :rr„i‘“.-“pport3‘t 


.11 R'®*jCon a basement-- 

«IaW”®®‘“”'^rand nearly solid. The capitals, 

I gt Corinthian capitals, are 

AC"®” "dfti (see 

'•"IW^tured, and, instead of a cymatmm 
ffiezeiss® -g ornament of honey- 

tothe that, on the roof, which is 

suckl^> it carved in leaves, is a line of waved 
t-Vnrnament; on the top is a vase, or 

f^pwhsblytbebaseofatripod. 

Tower of the Winds, 
rphe Tower of the Winds, or Temple of the 
JV ,,iso known as the octagon tower of 
tiicus Cyrrhestes (see Fig. 1919), is chiefly Hi 
luable for its sculpture ; it has two doorways 
of a composite order, and in the interior is a 
small order of a Doric of very inferior propor¬ 
tions, which rises to the support of the roof 
•from* a plain string, below which are two 
cornices, or rather tablets. The roof is of 
marble, cut into the appearance of tiles. The 
outside walls are plain, with an entablature 
and a string below, forming a sort of frieze, on 
which are the personified figures of the Winds. 

On the whole, this monument is curious rather 
than beautiful. (Rickman.) 

Greek lonie and Roman Ionic. 

For the purposes of comparison, Figs. 1920 
and 1921, showing the Greek Ionic order, and 
1922 to 1925, showing the Roman Ionic 
order, are presented. 

Caryatide Figures. 

I ^ of *e Caryatide 

I Erechtheum, 

Greek Roof TiUng. 
jli “® ccctional views 

II "'kiteftSie ^ “ Grecian 

' Two V ■ Leaves. 

by h>r,c°l ®<=“tbus leaf are fllus- 

Use“d i latter being 

^fchitectm-g^ ^ Corinthian order of 

Oenmgs In Greek and Roman 

Greci ■^^®^^tecture. 

"'“""Of ‘'"Portawr^anV’® 

» and were necessarily 



S'" Albans Abbey 
1935. c. lOBO 



1336. 

iVesfininsTer Hall. c. /OB? 



Chevron, or ZiQ <zag with beaas 
Andover 


Jew's House 
Lincoln 1140 


The Star 

Herringfleet, c. UOO 
Fig. 1939. 



The Biller k Lozeni 

The BJner 
Malmesbury Abbey c. 1130 
Fig. 1940. 



Ancient Gateway 
Lincoln UOO 
Figs. 1936 to l942.-Norman Ornameni. 

the facade. In Roman ^^fteoture to open 

C .if" ■" 

due to the revival of Roman models. 





































































































































































BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Roman Arches. 

The arch of Titus (a.d. 81) is a single arch 
of the Homan Composite order. The arch of 
Septimius Severus and the arch of Con¬ 
stantino each consist of a central arch with a 
smaller one on each side. All three of. these 
are well known. 

Roman Corinthian Capital. 

Figs. 1931 and 1932 show in elevation two 
Roman Corinthian capitals. The outlines of 
the ornament are made clear, and only one 
leaf is drawn in detail. That shown by 
Fig. 1931 is from the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

Tuscan and Roman Doric Orders. 

Columns and entablature of the Tuscan and 
Roman Doric orders are shown in Figs. 1933 
and 1934. 

English Architecture Classified. 

According to the simplest classification 
English architecture is divided into round 
arched and pointed arched. Some writers 
however, look upon Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
as distinct styles transplanted to these shores 
from abroad, and give the title of English 
architecture only to those styles developed in 
England—namely, those known as Early En¬ 
glish, Decorated, and Perpendicular—assuming 
that the later developments were not worthy 
of the name of architecture. Others make a 
very full classification, enumerating Anglo- 
Saxon, Norman, Transition, Early English, 
Geometrical, Decorated, Flamboyant, Perpen¬ 
dicular, Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne, 
Adam architecture, etc. 

Anglo-Saxon Architecture. 

Anglo-Saxon architecture dates from the 
latter part of the seventh century to about the 
middle of the eleventh century. The buildings 
were mostly cruciform in plan, with a central 
tower and a circular apse at the eastern end ; 
sometimes the western end was also circular, 
as at Abingdon, Berkshire, and a second tower 
was sometimes placed at the western end, as 
at Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire. The larger 
buildings had crypts with vaulted roofs, as at 
Repton, in Derbyshire. Sometimes a tower 
was placed only at the western end, as at 
Barton-on-Humber, in Lincolnshire, and at 
Brixworth and Earl’s Barton, in Northampton¬ 
shire. The construction in many cases bore a 


tind of framework “J^^er 

S™ '..5,* !“"• 




doorways were "eitS’ 
circular. The prevaUiug ‘ wft' 

ness, with only the ocmio„ 7 ?‘« « 
a moulding, which in most 
simply of a square-faced p'ow 
chamfer or splay upon the If "" '^'1 
edge. The principal buUdings^f ? '« 
mams exist are a church at Rin/ 
at Hexham, monastery at Wea™ 

674) monastery at JaLw 
at Abingdon, cathedral at York (}' 
abbey at Ramsey, Huntingdonshire u'!; 
church at Barton-on-Humber, 
churches at Brigsworth and 
Northamptonshire, church at Barnackt!i 
lastly, monastery at Bury St. Ed»£ 
Westminster Abbey was rebuilt a.d. 106 o 
and is in the Anglo-Norman style, altiongh,’ 
as the date just given indicates, its reconstrac! 
tion was planned and executed before tie 
Conquest had taken place. 

Local Diversities in English Arehiteeture. 

The physical geography or surface geologyof 
England varies with great regularity from east 
to west, and with less regularity in other 
directions, the strata being inclined so that all 
geological epochs are exposed to view at the 
same time. On the east coast there are the 
recent deposits of sand, gravel, 
followed further inland by the upper an 
chalk with beds of flint, then linieston 
abundance, and further on oli 

the west coast is reached there ^ 

red sandstone, slate, and las y , 
practically similar distribution ^inof 

south to north, but there are jjuildiai 

breaks and local peculiarities. ^ 

choice would naturally be qu the ! 
instance of the materials 
avoid the cost of transit, an . j 

be the most efficient worknie gt)’® 

hence there would wP 

fashion depending on ^unties 

in London and the easte 
found much brickwork and 




lU - 


Tness with which clay is obtained; 

England the very fences 

tviq/Ia nf /rrAnitp V\rfc_ 


til® \Ve3t or Jl.ngiu,iiu i/iic YCIJ icuues 
ia^j fields are made of granite, be- 
abundance. It would be easy 
the architectural details depend 


of its 


0 sbo'V 


hoW 


architectural aetaiis aepeua 
materTal in which they are worked, 
brickwork has to depend for its 
-- the grouping of its masses, on 

®^ffenestration° the gables, and chimney 


boW 



site and climate. Near tlip « i. „ 


Fig. 1947. 


r I ''f 


Fig. 1843. 




Fig. 1943. 


i fig. 1944. 




Fig. 1945. 


Fig. 1946. 


1 ^limestone lends itself to carving 
, ®\offiding, so that Gothic cathedrals could 
>rnno ^ granite, from its stub- 

ork suited for heavy, massive 

nrl classic architecture of great solidity. 

It must not 


Figs. 1943 to 1949 .—Typical Norman Windows. 


Fig. 1949. 


is inevitable, although the design may ha 
appropriate to the surroundings. Bearding 
the different periods of Enghsh ' 

may be said that -Wo Saxmi terrninated^ut 
An^^lo-Norman flourished from 1066 to 
Earty English, IIW to If); 


1066 

1190 


, — forgotten that where forests 

5 es ’ ^^^'’^crly in England, half-timbered 

are the most natural structures, and 
kioffdo^^^l over more than half Romanesque Style, 

chplf^"^’to Chester and from „w,infpcture is better known 

Lincoln. Other diversities the names of Saxon and 

be produced by the local peculiarities of in England under the name 


1190; Early Enghsh, 11^ to 
1625. 
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Norman architecture. It was introduced from 
Normandy by William the Conqueror and the 
Normans associated with him. It should 
therefore be called Norman-llomanesque. The 
year a.d. 1000 was expected to be the end of the 
world, and for some time previously there was 
very little building, and that only on a small 
scale ; but the year having passed without any 
catastrophe, there was a general revival of 


out buttresses, semicircul.. 
rings of voussoirs, or 7„ b 

thicker walls, piers and ri, 

Sive and plain, cnnitaT ve,! 

varieties of the cushion, wini 

narrow slits snlavori 


narrow slits splayed on N,’'' 

semicircular heads ® ^ 

Westminster Abbey, "^Ta^ ^ 
Canterbm-y Cathedral, RocSTp ,S 
^athed^ll 



Fig. 195L 

Figs. I960 and 1961.— Norman Window. 

building, and a return to substantial construc¬ 
tion, cylindrical vaulting for aisle roofs, and, 
later, for nave roofs, being introduced. The 
models taken were chiefly the basilicae of Rome 
and other cities of Italy, which had been 
erected between the time of Constantine, in 
A.D. 324, and the incursion of the Goths in the 
sixth century, but the style was largely in¬ 
fluenced by the revival of Classic architecture 
in Italy and on the Continent generally. The 
Romanesque period in England may be taken 
as from 1000 to 1150 a.d. The chief points of 
the style were: thick stone walls with- 


Fig. 1963.—Capital of Norman Column. 
Chester Cathedral, St. Marys, 

John’s, Chester, Studland Church, 
in the Tower of London, Hedingham 
Essex, etc. 

The Norman Styles. 

Early Norman, 1066-1090. C® ^ 

White Tower, Tower i/jiassh® 

Winchester, (h) General ® J (c) 
plain, with wide masonry J sba^ , 

thick and plain, with s voun^^Xjo 
buttresses, (d) 
with snuare angles, recesse 


notes and examples. 



® Oj^chard, Gloucester. 


columns 
% to Arcade 


Fig. 196 ,.-Norman sSS” 
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Fie 196». 

Fig. 1971 Fig. 1975. 

Figs. 1966 to 1969.—Development of Norman Doorways. Figs. 1970 to 1971 —Norman 
Fig. 1976.—Doorway at Faringdon, Berks. 


thicker walls, no tympanum, (e) Mouldings 
were plain chamfer, round and quarter-round. 
(/) Windows long, narrow, and round-headed, 
in single lights or groups of single lights. (^) 
Arches all round-hen,ded, plain square angles, 
recessed or doubly recessed, (h) Capitals to 
columns plain square block, with lower corners 
rounded off and the same style repeated side 
by side on the faces of larger blocks. (^) Vault¬ 
ing narrow, plain semi-cylindrical shape, called 


external angles. (d\ 
and deeply recessed, 
nook shafts _ 




" ^tiij 


nook shafts. Tymnann^ . -- 
W Moulding, mo^^eru™® 
not m greater variety. Sur^! 
ornamented. (/) Windowsl“®''''aomd^ 
still round-headed, but in t and v?® 
Ornamented similar to the d! ® lijt' 
circular windows in the C 

Waltham Abbey. Bartttof(lL?’’> « 

andj^ 


1970, ' 


Fig. 1963 


Fig. 197L 


Fig. 1967. 


Fig. 1972. 


Fig. 1973. 


barrel vaulting, (j) Ornament formed princi¬ 
pally by the axe. 

Late Norman, 1090-1150. (a) Waltham 

Abbey; Peterborough Cathedral; Canterbury 
Cathedral; Iffley (Oxford); Barfreston (Kent); 
St. Martin’s Priory (Dover); Newhaven Church 
(Sussex) ; Castor Church (Northants). (6) 
Structure lighter and abundantly ornamented. 
Stones dressed more truly and laid with thinner 
joints, (c) Walls thinner and buttresses more 
projecting, with small shafts recessed in the 


is’s (Bristol), (g) ,„„tnenf 

deep edge mouldings and 
ces. Arcades introduced, J“V,,car«J 
Pointed arches. C*) Capita s . 
foliage, fruit, flowers, anim 1 ■ § ,„io,s 
development may bo _ joined, *“ 
pies, (f) Vaulting ® o..ked»f 

Les ribbed. 

;sel, and ortaw*”*! 

; specimens of Nor potP 

rated by Figs. 1935 to 191 



ARCHITECTURE: NOTES AND 


examples. 


Fig. 1978.—Multiple Foiled 
Arch. 


Fig. 1977. — Cinquefoil 
Arch. 


-Friests’ Door, Irchester, Northants. 


Fig. 1979.—Early English 
Door Mouldings. 


Fig. 1983. — 
Inverted Bell 
Capital 


1980.—Early English 
Door Moulding. 


ng. 1982. — Typical 
Early English External 
Doorway. 


Fig. 1981. Fig. 1986. 

Fig. I 981 .-Typical Early Eng¬ 
lish External Doorway Fig. 
1986.— Moulding at Base ol 
Column. 


Ornament. 


Fig. 1986. — 
Carving under 
Cap Moulding 
to Column. 


-Inverted 


Ornament. 










































































































































































































BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 





Figs. 1990 to 1992.—Dog-tooth Ornaments. Fig. 1993 . _ j 


Fig. 1994. Fig. 1996. 

Figs. 1994 to 1996.— Thirteenth-century Windows amd Doorway. 


Fig. 1997. Fig. 1J& 
Figs. 1997 and 1998.—TMrteenlh- 
century Capital and Shafts. 


1991. 




of typic^* JNorman windows, see 
; fig. 1952 represents the 

figs. 1943*^^ arcade in Walsoken Church, 
1953 a column capital; and 
i ^ i960 show details. Figs. 1961 to 
Fig®- ent Norman arch mouldings from 
j 964 repr^ indicated, including St. Bar- 
^jjrious h Smithfield. The earliest 

tholoi»®"'^oorways were plain square-edged 


above(Fig. 1965). In thick f 

were formed in the samo ^ ^ ^ doorways 
ing planes (Fig. 1966) 

were added (Fi<T 1967 )’ anH ‘Corbels 

by nook shak 

(Fiff IQRR-i Tk capitals and bases 

wavs S'k “f ‘be doo“ 

ways then became rounded, with a nnlri, 

each side forming a staff bead or the Normal 

















































































































































































































































































BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 




edge roll or “bowtell” (Fig. 1969), jmkI the period the omo 
surfaces between the mouldings were orna- an^tL be 

mented with various patterns, in which the the capitals' 

w« ..j,,, 

sometiu. 



^ive, 

'arve^j 

Orna. 




(Fig. 1971) predominated. The billet mould¬ 
ing (Fig. 1972) was also frequent, and the 
Norman chamfer (Fig. 1973), which arose out 
of the ornamented dripstone, but was likewise 
used as a horizontal ornament Later in the 


itgriis- 
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deep undercut hollows and rounds, with 
narrow fillets as in Figs. 1979 and 1980. 
Sometimes the door arches were without any 
foliation in their outline, and occasionally in¬ 
ternal doorways were made with a square head 
The principal external doorways were divided 


BUILDING CONSTEUCTION 

face folio win 


terminated in corbels mou,/. ‘He arot 
roses, as in Fig iqri with M 

mostly nook sbafts in . 

‘-erted bell capitals "2, 



Base of Chorag/c Monument of 
Lgs/crafes to show combinat/on 
Fig. 2029. Qf mould/ngs 

Figs. 2017 to 2029. 

by a central column, either a single shaft or 
a clustered column, the cylindrical portions 
being of polished marble; the tjTnpanum or 
spandrel perforated Avith a trefoil, quatrefoil, 
or mult’pie-foiled opening, and the whole 
enclosed in a more or less deeply moulded 
and recessed arch with a dripstone on the 


r/uting 

to shaft 
Fig. 2027. 


Fluting 
to shaft 
Fig- 2028. 


-Greek Mouldings. ^ 

(Figs. 1983 and 1984). or 
running up and curling g^fthecol^'® 

moulding (Fig. 1985). i“ 

resembled the Grecian A 

1_o hoiio"' „v< 


very 


resemblea tne 

two rounds with a deep j^ent 
Fig. 1986. The dog-tooth o 
larffelv used for enriching 







them. There are varieties 
5 betwee'^ apparently derived 


((IS 




iQ87 to I99:i; apiwieuLijr ucuveu 
(T and star ornaments of the 
^^^^d'’and sometimes carried down 
nf the doors were verv 


fro*” ^ neriod 


. j and someuiiuca 

ruia” ijinges of the doors were very 

ron'^bt in scrollwork spread over 
elaborately ^ of the door, as shown in Fig. 


Early English^ 3 ^^ 



Kg. 2043. 


Fig. 2015. 

* 0 - <^vrto. Fig 2014. 

to Mouldings. Fig. 2043 .lGreek Ovolo. HS- 

bling Greek Ovolo. Fig. 2046 .-Koman Ovolo. 

Muf'Church, Norwich), and as taken from 

' ‘""strated i„ Kg. 1973 (Faringdon, Nottingham^^ AlternaU ^^j^oteristic 

)Wn *b'%“‘“''^ windows and a doorway mouldings and oto to 2009, and 

Hy Figs. 1994 to 1996, and capitals Figs. 2005 and 2W, tig^- 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Early Engrlish Stringr-eourses. 

Fig. 2013 shows the variety of string-course 
most frequently used in the Early English period, 
examples being in existence at VVrington, 
Somersetshire ; Elsfield Church, Oxfordshire; 
and Ravensthorpe, Northants. Figs. 2014 and 
2015 are other examples of Early English string¬ 
courses. An ornamental string-course of the 
thirteenth century is shown by Fig. 2016. 


mentation as in Pigs i 

or cymatium (Fig. ’ 2038 ^ i cvm 
quirked beads (Pig. 204 m ’ (4 iN 

(fig., 2041), 

showing combination of S'* 

Greek and Roman Mouldtoga 
garding the difference betwcfn^v. 

Roman mouldings. Gretro»'-k.^ 
not a regular compass curve 

’ partakes 



? Mouloifnq 


Fig. 2067. 
/Irch moulding 


Tudor 

Fig. 2068 /7rt./7 mouldings 


Figs. 2046 to 2069.—English Mouldings. 


Mouldings. 

Greek Mouldings.—Echinus ovolo (Fig. 2017), 
which may have carved ornamentation as in 
Fig. 2018, scotia (Figs. 2019 and 2020), cavetto, 
cyraa reverk, and astragal (Figs. 2021 to 2023), 
quirked ovolo (Fig. 2024), bird’s beak (Fig. 
2025), quirked ogee (Fig. 2026), fluting to shaft 
(Figs. 2027 and 2028), base of Choragic Monu¬ 
ment of Lysicrates showing combination of 
mouldings (Fig. 2029). 

Roman Mouldings.—Fillet (Fig. 2030), scotia 
(Fig. 2031), astragal (Fig. 2032), torus (Fig. 
2033), reedings (Fig. 2034), cyma reversa or 
ogee (Fig. 2035) which may have carved orna- 


the nature of . le projecti^^ 

the example shown, a b indicat ^ the 
of the curve, h c the depth. . , 
square abed, take ° 


^ midway between a and d. 


t into six equal parts. From « g 3 ^ 4 , 6 /! 
;hrough each of these divisions/, 

,0 meet the outline of parts, o* 

r b c, and divide it into sw po» 

lered from g upwards. 

Iraw lines to meet ^ )i„cs ‘ ‘ * 

ection of similarly numbered ■ 

he outline of the ^e drs"'" 

iinilar Roman moulding 


>/V JVeta ruf. 



LETTERING FOR PLANS 
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BUILDING CONSTEUOTION 


compass curves as in Fig. 2044, where the 
whole curve is composed of two quadrants. In 
a plain Koman ovolo (Fig. 2045) a single quad¬ 
rant is used. 

English Mouldings.— The bowtell, boutel, or 
beautel (Fig. 2046) was the first moulding 


tween, as Fig. 2100 . Tim -d 
with a deep hollow \ 


^aba, 


dug me larger a<? "he 

period the mouldings l-Meu 

and frequently with^fl^r^fu niiD 
Fi^. 9.ini flat fillet. _ 


loll 


Br/ctUngron 

Fig. 2086. 




N XNXVNVVVX X N'N 

Bever/eg 

Fig 2086. 


Ipll 

4>s4'44 

York 
Fig. 2087. 


was sometimes circular^ f ‘he r’ 
plan (Fig. 2104). 

simply formed the upper aW'" 

of mouldings. oonsSug^rr 5" 
column, and the mouldiLs I 
plain roll order (Fig. 2105)%irieV'‘ ‘I'* 

than formerly, the scroll moui? 
common. In the Perpendicular n“® S 
octagonal abacus was used 1 , 1 ^ "°^ 
edges, as Fig. 2106 ; but in other 
circular, the abacus was not di,tp! ’•, " 

ft.m a. .i SSS"** 

*>» a. Pi»„ 


W.U.W \ 

column (see Fig. 2107). 


Figs. 2085 to 2087.—Thirteenth-century Mouldings. 

introduced into English architecture. It was 
like a staff bead or angle bead, being a double 
quirked roll on the square edges of arches and 
other openings in masonry. It is also known 
as the Norman edge roll, and was applied to 
pillars as well as to arches. The Norman 
chamfer moulding is shown by Fig. 2047 ; 
mouldings of the Decorated style by Figs. 2048 
to 2051 ; the wave moulding or swelled cham¬ 
fer by Fig. 2052, this being a shallow moulding 
of the Decorated period, consisting of three 
tangent curves struck from the angles of an 
equilateral triangle whose base is parallel to 
the chamfer plane ; the scroll moulding be- Fig. 
longing to the Decorated style by Fig. 2053 ; 
the Early English mouldings by Figs. 2054 to 
2057 ; the Tudor mouldings by Figs. 2058 and 
2059 ; twelfth-century mouldings by Figs. 2060 
to 2078; thirteenth-century mouldings by 
Figs. 2079 to 2091; and fifteenth-century 
mouldings by Figs. 2092 to 2095. 

Development of the Abacus. 

The Norman abacus was always square in 
plan (Fig. 2096). At first a plain rectangular 
block with the lower angles square m section 
(fig. 2097), then with the lower edges chamteie 
(Fig. 2098\ and the chamfer hollowed out as 
Fig. 2099, and finally rounded on toP 
hollowed below with a groove and hllet ne- 



SCri^9 

__ Fig. 2094. 

Fig. 2093. «tiir9 Moulds’?*’ 

Figs. 2088 to 

Figs. 2092 to 2096. j and 

clustered tlie.«®P^*®l®^‘rTunrtbe P*®''' 
ings ran continuously roun 

""'“Til < 

types 

iuceci ti 

overrun by the 


Rtf'"a 


types :: signify barbarian^'^sdsh) ’ 

introduced t ^ Goths end 


examples. 

„f Classic architecture saw little mountain., 

»de«‘'>./pointed arches; but Ruskiu did block wTh= block heaved 



Perioni UU ^ Perpendicular 

Perpendicular Pecoraie^^ Ogee 

Jigs. 2^96 fS^^ 2115. ^Development of English Abacus. 

2108 to 2117 of Norman Abacus. Figs. 2101 2107. gUS.-Gothic Windows, 

of Pointed Arch in England. Figs. 

Of Qofh; , • uf nf 'rrislv wall as might Dury 

S“>fm wr4-^'*®'=‘"'® °W'™“ by his '“‘“"“wt in darkness and beat back the 

Gothln*"'^’ °"® paragraph he says : the f battle, suffering but by the 

®‘b>c architecture arose in massy and utmost sto.m 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


same narrow croslet the passing of the sun¬ 
beam or of the arrow. Gradually, as that 
monkish enthusiasm became more thoughtful, 
and as the sound of war became more and 
more intermittent, beyond the gates of the 
convent pr of the keep, the stony pillar grew 


owing to the tendency of 
arches to siok at the crown 

of the abutments; for ... spread; 
Abbey. Kgs. 

trve designs fo.. a Gothic windo! 


uimo ", --j—- “'“‘sas lor a Gothic win .1 '“‘enii 

convent or ot the keep, the stony pillar grew part being filled in with W o "'’ unc!' 
slender and the vaulted roof grew light, till 2120 to 2129 are sketches of n ' i Pi® 

they wreathed themselves into the semblance the thirteenth, fourteenth ad of 

of the summer weeds at their fairest, and of turies respectively. ^ ana tfteenth ceu. 


the dead fieldflowers long trodden down 
in blood. Sweet monumental statues 
w^ere set to bloom for ever beneath the 
porch of the temple or the canopy of 
the tomb.” And later summarising the 
matter, he says: “We have seen that 
exactly in the degree in which Greek 
and Roman architecture is lifeless, unpro¬ 
fitable, and un-Christian, in that same 
degree our own ancient Gothic is ani¬ 
mated, serviceable, and faithful. We 
have seen that it is flexible to all duty, 
enduring to all time, instructive to all 
hearts, honourable and holy in all offices. 

It is capable alike of all loveliness and 
all dignity , fit alike for cottage porch 
or castle gateway; in domestic service 
familiar, in religious sublime, simple 
and playful so that childhood may 
read it; yet clothed with a power that 
can awe the mightiest and exalt the 
loftiest of human spirits ; an architecture 
that kindles every faculty in its work¬ 
man, and addresses every emotion in 
its beholder ; which, with every stone 
that is laid on its solemn walls, raises 
some human heart a step nearer heaven, 

and which from its birth has been in¬ 
corporated with the existence, and in 
all its forms is, symbolical of the faith of 
Christianity.” Welby Pugin, Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and other architects who have 
now passed away, helped considerably to 
foster the taste for Gothic architecture, 
and it would be difficult to say to 
whom the greatest credit was due. 

Gothic Arches and Windows. 

A number of sketches will now be given 



Fig. 2123. Fig. 2124. 
14th century arch 
mouldings. 


Fig. 2126. 





Fig. 2128. 


A number of sketches will now be given v,u- kno 

showing the progressive changes through which P t m pr ^ 

.lv_ j ...aooorl frnm the rise to the panuiii, r»ierced 


the pointed arch passed, from the rise to the 
fall of Gothic architecture in England (see 
Figs. 2108 to 2117). The pointed arch is said 
to have arisen from a constructional necessity, 


’/6tA century arch 
Figs. 2120to2129.-ArchMouIdmgs. 

Plate and Bar Tracery- 
Kffs 21.30 to 2132 are traced' 

When two known as 

panum, was left; 
space began to e P gpipse, 
light, intheforni of^^tkeblas* 
trefoil, which at once 



Figa. 2130 to 2132. — Plate Tracery. Figs. 2133 to 2140. 
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beneath the arch and admitted more light. 
This elementary stage of ornamentation is 
called plate tracery. In early cusped circles 
there is a distinctive peculiarity in the cusp- 
ing. In these the foils are produced without 
rising at all into the chamfer. This style has 
been called soffit cusping, because it rises 
directly from the soffit of the arch, and not, 
as subsequently, from the chamfer or slope 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


formed by tbe intemect''’®^ ^PP«iring“t'"J. 
This latter form a^e ^ario'^V^ 

the former by the multiolie'h 
«gs or apertures.^ the> 

appeared, except’such parti asS' 
to separate the openings an^t^'' 
various parts. connect 



^ 

Tig. 2145. Fig. 2146. FiS- 2147. 

Figs. 2141 to 2148.—Development of Window Tracery. 


of the arch side. Another marked peculiarity 
in early foils is that, instead of being segments 
of intersecting circles, they are formed from a 
series of distinct circles which all cut a larger 
circle within. Tracery in the cusping of which 
any of these peculiarities occur is invariably 
of an Early English when not actually of a 
Transitional character, as in the example (Fig 
2134) from Meopham Church, Kent. The sys¬ 
tem shown in this example is known as bar 


Fig. 2148- . 


English Gothic 
In England, Gothic architect P ao 

about the middle of ^ arch» 

was called .man 

used with details of characteristic® jer 

enrichments; but Norm and s 

gave place to the m X 

Gothic features. The nr 


i.-’HI-P i-Jt L'r-rLh'n 


, nO, SC'.'*' 

Jbis century, 
.(Ift -..rimfifS, with 


oxxv. will! Ui long 
thi^ inTs with pointed arched tops 
j,., °^^^;iuch resembled the lancet, hence 

\ 'ftrindows. Later, these windows 
as in York Minster. In course 
’ oups were enclosed under one 
jjgspandrils and head filled in with 
arcb, p.y_inerely piercings to relieve the 
plate trac surface. This tracery 

monotony ijgcame moulded to resemble bent 
afterwar ^^^^ined the name of bar tracery, 
stone, ana 


,viuaows arefoiinri ai.x, o4Udre- 

of this period, which dat'p ^conclusion 
Tudor or four-centred . t 
transoms of the \v?nd^ 
battlemented. As an ™ sometimes 
dicular (Tudor npnrA/ii cf Perpen- 

Westminster is fypical ’ 

St. John Devizes 
«• 1160 : Fig. 2143, Warmington, Nor^hampmrn 



Fig. 2160.—Ball-flower Ornament. 


^ Euglish style maintained its posi- 
cent ^ fourteenth 

what is termed Decorated came 
so called from the very elaborate 
^^^ich the traceries of the windows 
of a ^ fbe more ornamental character 

about details. This style lasted for 

tooh years, and then a striking change 

'*^^0 the^ lines were introduced 

instead of graceful flowing 
^Pect. appearance assumed a severer 

^^’^dows were lofty, divided by 
archmullions ran through into 
Ones. The heads of the windows 




Fig. 2162 .—Running FoUage Ornament 


1230 ' Fig- 2144, Dorchester, Oxford- 
1275 ’; Ffg. 2145, Stanton St. John, 
c 1320; Fig. 2146, Higham Ferrers, 
+0 /. nfiO- Fi^ 2147, Merton College 
^& 0 d ,.’l2r;Fig.’2148.Swinbrook, 
-We c! 1500. Fig. 2149 shorn a 
t mndow in the earlier portion olthe 


Geometrical 
The Geometrical style 


Windows. 

, also known as Early 
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English, comprises mullioned windows with 
the upper part formed of an equilateral arch 
and filled with tracery composed chiefly of 
cusped circles, but invariably of rigid and 
symmetrical compass curves as in Figs. 2153 
and 2154^ both of which represent a window 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


architecture : NOTES 


more delicate mouldine-ci 
the extreme Decorated 
came flame-like or flaLn^ > 

Romanesque style of 


1 that we have the origin of 
, it 19 , Perforations are known as plate 
developed to a great extent 
.eery Early English 

® 1220 A.D. being the approxi- 


EXAMPLES. 
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""i„; the - 


to 


appearance of havi’n™ i. 

This IS the earliest form^of 
was mainly composed S cicr 
circles, intersecting one 

t^longing to this period amdivSn 



Fig. 2151 

Figs. 2163 to 2166.—Three-ligbt Window in Geometrical Style, 

Decorated Style. 


in Meopham Church, Kent, date about 1280 
Fig. 2155 shows to a larger scale the cusping 
in the head.^ Following the tendency of the 
time, the windows became higher, and were 
filled with more delicate tracery, having ogee 
or flowing curves and being surrounded by 


1145 A.D. ), two arched openings are 

having a large semicircular .j 
them. The tympanum or span or 

them 18 invariably enriched ^ 
piercings of various kinds. Qj^iilar 
on, windows wei’o treated m a 


Fig. 2160. Fie. 2161. 

Figs. 2157 to 2164 .— English Gothic Doorways and Details, 


Fig. 2164 


sn latter part of this style 

® ^ere space between the 

; file pgj.r ® with geometrical designs, 
® followed the line of the 


series of lights of -=°”P"^The 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 



Fig. 2166. 






Figs. 


Fig. 2168. 

2166 to 2168 . —Gothic Perforated Parapets. 


formal, but for the beautifv 
quatrefoils and cinquefon 
metrical figures.” ^ 

Decorated or Curvilinear Wt .. 

“ In the Decorated or Curvilin 
authority continues, “which wasth^*^'* ’’"u, 
the previous one, the geometrical 
etnctly adhered to; flowing lines wem^''^ 
thus giving unlimited scope to 
The heads of the windows were aim 
equilateral arched and filled with 
tracery flowing gracefully, there 
abrupt angles or intersections ” Ci ““ 
freely used, every spandrU being oZ‘“® 
with two or more cusps. Some of the 
took the form of leaves springing fmm a 2 
branch, others were reticulated (having 
appearance of network); while in France^ at 
rather later date, the tracery assumed a flam ^ 
like appearance known as Flamboyant. Tflt 
Decorated style was undoubtedly the perfect 
Gothic. It displays a freedom of treatment 
positively unequalled in any other style of the 
Gothic ; a spirit of unrest seems to pervade the 
design, it being no doubt a type of the spirit of 
the age in which it prevailed. It is impossible 
to imagine a greater contrast than that which 
is represented by comparing this style with 
that of the Grecian Doric. They are certainly 
the two extremes of architecture. 


-- Fig. 2170- 

2171- , „ ^ Perpendicular 

2170 and 2171.-Paxt Elevation Cross Section of Beam. 




Fig 2169 -Roof over Church Nave, 


Engrllsh Gothic 

Figs. 2157 to 2161 '"Jh 

section, and detai s ot a “ ' 

.h.fKd .Dd 

arch, in stonework. The 
are also shown. Al^rn ‘ 
sented by Figs- 2162 to 216 


„B 0 HITE 0 IURE: notes ane 


perforated Parapets. 

Gcl*’ 2168, which are adapted from 
Cijs. Architectural Drawing Book,” 

st"'' tjie Perpendicular Style. 

jjtaWP*®® ^ the roof over the nave 
Pfr Church, Oxon., date about 1450. 
RidliogW" sentsthe part elevation, and Fig. 

2170 rep io^, ^ j^g^m, moulded and eu 
21(1 the 36 ’ Pernendicular stvle. 

jjfiifid. 
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r to the Perpendicular style. 
""" i,itcctural Styles in Westminster 

Areluteciu 


no- the positions of the different 
f ar°chitecture in Westminster Abbey, 
^and Early Norman are found in the 

] 


The Ren Style. 

! of the beginning of the fifte *“*^t“re at 
‘50 originated in'italy a„d i^f I* 

already set in before it sn had 

the beginning of tL *“ at 

cameClhL^; 7^^ It 

tmnsitional style known afEllX^rtm 
Inigo Jones, early in the seventeenth ceniu„ 
introduced a purer style, founded upon the 
test Itahan models, and this was contbued by 
Wren, although with greater freedom of treat 
ment. It continued in vogue untU about 1850 



_ Fig. 2175. 

te- 2U2.-Sketch Plan of Westminster Abbey. Fig. 2173 .-TaUpiece. Rg. snt-Part of Friese. 
Fig. 2175.^Italian Renaissance Shell Ornament. 

parts adjoining; Early English when a Gothic of the 

to 1272), the major part of the chapter- again, gave way Renaissance treat- 

cloisters, and the east end of century m features of Elizabethan 

Abbey, including north and south tran- ment. The English 

Chot' English (1272 to 1307), the Renaissance d ° symmetrical on 

Earfp^^^ioining parts of nave and cloisters; Medimval Broad terraces 

thirteenth-century 1 ^^^jes. Window’s square, very large 

Wv?T of Abbey; Late Perpendicular, U to form 

C \v ’ The western towers, by and p ace gtorey. Oriel window's, a ^ 

^'«nh ‘‘“'I Hawksmoor, 1772 to 1740. ^ Balustered skyline above 

^ 0 Siff Pl^®Iaced by Sir Gilbert Scott, with scrol U Jue. parapets ateent 

2172 shows a sketch-plan of a f°Sed or low-ptoh®*!'*^“2 

Abbey indicating the various ®®® ‘’n„«..tnnned lanterns. 

'*®«ed to above. Between Henry VII.’s domed. 
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plastered ceilings, coffered, barrel, or flat. 
Entrances with pediments and pilasters. Ball 
finials numerous. Arches semicircular or 
elliptical. Ionic and Corinthian capitals to 
columns and pilasters. Sculpture used as an 
accessory. 

Renaissance Mouldings and Ornament. 

Fig. 2173 is a sketch of a tailpiece from a 
doorway of Santa Maria, Venice, a.d. 1632 ; 
Fig. 2174, a frieze from Lodi, Italy ; Fig. 2175, 
an example of the Italian Renaissance shell 
ornament; and Fig. 2176, an example of French 
Renaissance, being a capital from the House of 
Francis I. at Orleans, a.d. 1540. 

Elizabethan Architecture. 


relieved by large proiecH^f “t thel 
windows in oak to their fuin ^ 
ceilings richly modelled in and 

characteristics of detail were n\ eft 
shaped and terminated with o'® scm 
balustered parapet above tl^iTn^?'' finj' 

roofs fairly high-pitched; smalleT'" 

or ogee-shaped; windows very if'‘"^owed 
square with mullions and tranLi 

with lead-lights containing ooate’“ft®' 

walls of the principal room pf! 

f f and the ceiuf 

modelled m plaster. ceilings richly 


Elizabethan (1558-1603) is a transition style 
between the Tudor or Late Gothic and the 
revived Classic architecture, and was trans¬ 
mitted through the Dutch. It was applied 
chiefly to large country houses or mansions, 



Fig. 2176 .—Capital, French Renaissance. 

and to some of the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is not a church style. Its 
chief characteristics of planning are : (1) Sym¬ 
metrical arrangement on each side of a central 
line. (2) The great hall, a survival of the 
ancient style of domestic building from the 
time when the hall was the only apartment. 
The importance of the hall was gradually 
diminished by the addition of more and 
more private rooms for the family, and of 
oflSces, etc. The walls were lined to a height 
of 8 ft. or 10 ft. with oak panelling, and 
trophies of the chase, tapestry, heirlooms, 
relics, etc., were arranged on the space above. 
^3) The broad staircase of oak, with heavily 


Jacobean Architecture. 

Jacobean architecture had its period 
the years 1603 and 1625. There was nn I 
in style between Elizabethan and Jacotft 
but a gradual transition from modified GotV * 
to a more pronounced Italian style, and 7 
increasing preference for stone over brickwork 
Many Jacobean farmhouses were built of 
stone, with square-headed windows, stepped 
or scroll gables, and tiled roofs, being a great 
advance on previous farm residences. They 
are even now to be seen dotted about the 
country, and adding picturesque charm by 
their lichen-covered exteriors. 

Queen Anne Architecture. 

The Queen Anne style of architecture, 
following the Elizabethan, came to England 
through the Dutch, being introduced by King 
William III. at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and developed during the ° 
Queen Anne. It was based on the GrtW 
styles which had preceded, but was large; 

imbued with the Classic Reuaissance par» 

larly in some of its details. T ley ai 
solid rectangular buildings in P'®"’ . „,ii|i 

material for the walls is re n nfnamenta- 
pilasters, cornices, panels of c®" ^o)) as 

tion, and other decorative ea^ 
aprons under the "'‘"dow-siUs, ^ 
bricks, showing many fine ex 

niansbip. For “i’lwork 

heads, very finely jo“’*®d , ‘ , w a crow»"!* 
The wall was generally ‘’"I ^jignunders'"*], 

cornice of considerable proje tion ^„„(s 

pitched roof with hipped ends. 


ABCHITECTURE ; NOTES AND 

of considerable area in one 
.teep with prominent picturesque 
titO 6010®“?® ick chimneys, and lofty gables, 
bigl^ “ f the gable-end was sometimes 

. DivOfk ® _ __ rnmna. Ciirvfea. nnri 


examples. 
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• to steps, ramps, curves, and the topreasteUatS ®®‘ef^hran,! 

^ with ball finials at the Classic V»nf Hie details are af 




Up 


“"“fas in ®'‘thftapex. The joiners’ work is 
feature of the style ; it is heavy 
considerable charm to 


iftssive,: 


The windows are rectangular, 


''“s'troct®?\^jtb'sashes, the sash bars being 
d the whole space divided into 
^ jy thick’ ^^^a^nels. The frames and bars are 
^^11 square P sometimes a light 

I_ 


the white, however, being 
The doors are heavily 


chiefly ' 


“isSgteen; 
at effective. 

the frequently surmounted by 

jjjouldea,^ carried on carved brackets or 
The woodwork of the staircases is 
bold and effective, the newel posts and 
s being massive, and ornamented 
with turned mouldings, the handrail 
and the staircase wide, to match the 
^portions of the other parts. It is a very 
^ mlar style among architects of the present 
r, principally from the impetus given by the 
Ins of Norman Shaw, Ernest George and 
I and Robson of Board School celebrity. 

Scottish Baronial Style of Architecture. 
The Scottish Baronial style of architecture 
resembles that of the Renaissance chateaux of 
France, and the Scottish noblemen seem even 
employed French architects. The 
style may be said to have been in vogue from 
the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Corner turrets corbelled 
out from the upper floors were very charac¬ 
teristic of the style. In this, as in all Scottish 
architecture, the gables had stepped outlines. 

rs was originally from rude workman- 
calN afterwards a distinctive feature 

® crow stones.” There were as a rule few 
near the ground, the upper rooms 
^ as the chief apartments, but these 
not built as fortresses. Although 
ements were retained, it was only as 
I >^^d the corner turrets were generally 
' the walls, as the window 

external angle. The 
^^^usiug pff near the base gave a 

of solidity and strength, “ which 


good example odre^yrelnm^'^.’ “ 

The castles and semi fntm 
land form a ®f Soot- 

marked and well-defined ’charactrStr''^ 
designed in a mixed stv1» i? I- I" ®''® 
elements predominated over Si' 
hut the Scottish domestic GothW 
th^e new style was partly derived, hS blmt 

®® Tudor of 
England. It was the severe and simple archi¬ 
tecture of strongholds built with stubborn 
materials, and on rocky sites where there was 
little inducement to indulge in decoration. 
Dunstaffnage Castle and Kilchiern Castle may 
be referred to as examples of these plain, 
gloomy keeps, with their stepped gables’, 
small loops for windows, and sometimes angle 
turrets. The Classic elements of this style 
were not drawn direct from Italy, but came 
from France. The Scots, during their long 
struggles with the English, became intimately 
allied with the French, and it is not surprising 
that Scottish Baronial architecture should 
resemble the Early Renaissance of French 
chateaux very closely. The hardness of the 
stone in which the Scottish masons wrought 
forbade their attempting the delicate detail of 
the Francois I. ornament; and the difference 
in the two climates justified in Scotland a 
boldness which would have appeared exag- 
gerated and extreme in France. Many castles 
were erected in the sixteenth and foUowing 
centuries in Scotland, or were enlarged or 
altered. The most characteristic features in 
almost all of them are short, round angle 
turrets thrown out upon bold corbeUmgs near 
S upper part of towers and other square 
isL These are often capped by pom d 
T »nd the corbels that carry them, which 
roofs , vigorous character, are 

are always of a bold, v goro 

frequently enne ^^tinctive. Towers of 

ornament that IS f „ 

circular P?'’-““ . ^ or at the angles, 

the general line o {,,quently crowned 


























